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Envinburgh Castle. 








bria and the intrepid chiefs.on the Scottish 
borders, for a long time rendered the 


ef Edinburgh Castle, while 
; ee eae 
wing is so correct a representa- 
this striking and pic jue mo- 
foemer ages,’ that it" cannot 


9 
a view of this celebrated fortress even 
ry that in fare wie? ae q 
of Edinburgh, painted by the Messrs. 
and exhibited some time ago. 


The truth is, that Edinburgh, until the 
time. of. James:the First, never acquired 
impression the any , cand Froissart s 
have on the fate i 


ESEY 
f 


» who wrote 
time of the French historian, probably: 
about 1440, calls it ‘<a mean , the 
houses covered with black thatch.” _ Per~ 


Hee 


government. We pi fairly — 
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that, until James the First, it was little 
more than an obscure hamlet, which was 
indebted for the occasional notice it re- 
ceived to the strong fortress in its neigh- 
bourhood. The ferocity of the times un- 
happily rendering a garrisoned castle a 
necessary means of security, from the 
countenance and protection of a power- 
ful neighbour, place gradually in- 
creased in extent and importance. 

The last year of the prince we have 
named, was the first when a parliament 
was held in this new capital. Nineteen 
years of captivity would not induce him 


soplaals ot Euvege, the end. end che 
capi urope, 

picturesque are sacrificed to public con- 
qohe pepulatien and Coguitede, which 

uire w 

is situated in extensive v: and water- 
ed by expansive rivers, so as to facilitate 
the means of 


lyrood- 
One street, length of a 
mile and a half, and of the breadth, in 
some of eighty feet, extends nearly 
ina line between these two edifices. 
The former is the subject of an engraving 
in the present number. Undoubtedly, 
the former, in point of extent and accom- 
modations, as a princely residence, is 
tly superior to the latter; but the 
Scottish castle has the decided advantage 
in respect to beauty of situation and na- 
tural strength. This fortress crowns one 
of the boldest rocks in the country, which 
rises perpendicularly from the fosse. The 
eminences in the vicinity are stations 
suited to batteries, that would he inac- 
cessible to an enemy, so that the imme- 
diate ramparts of the castle, and the 
chain of rocks with which it is connected, 
are capable of forming the strongest 
barrier between the Forth and the British 
channel. 

As soon as we enter the more elevated 
range of fortification, a view, the most 
impressive, is presented; in the fore- 

is observed the ancient city crowd- 
ed with inhabitants, in all the bustle and 
activity incident to extensive population. 
In the north direction is the new city, 
which, for the regularity of its form, and 
the beauty of its domestic accommoda- 
tions, is exceeded by no municipal es- 
tablishment in In the near dis- 
tanee -appear the bold rocks of Arthur’s 


The 


seat and Salisbury craggs. estuary 
of the Firth of Forth on the 


southern bank all the richness of cultiva. 
tion, all the variety of woods and plai 

of hills and meadows ; and on the other, 
the most wild and romantic scenery ; the 
Firth itself on one side, lessening to a 
minute river, on the other expanding its 


giving a des. 
cription to persons recog a 
were present, .we, Ps, si 
here to listen to their chenrvations? tae 
as Pe sen ee on seat may have 


of the wonders of the pictu. 


its magnitude ; 
apex, nothing 
the whole is lumpish and 
eye of taste; we could endure it in the 
distance, in a cluster of mountains, to 
ve Vi to the group, but it is heres 
feature of the landscape much too obtru- 
sive. The next objection is, that the dis- 
tance is deficient in wood. We do not 
expect the immense range of a Norwe- 
gian forest, but we require, in landscape, 
that the plains be occasionally darkened, 
and that the smooth line be sometimes 
interrupted by this ornamental furniture 
of — 

e castle itself has nothing very pe- 
culiar in its structure, por pe its 
strength much more to the discretion of 
the architect, in selecting the situation, 
than to the form or proportion of the edi- 
fice. The style is Norman, and before 
the invention of cannon, the fortress 
might be considered imp’ ex- 
cepting to the east, where it joins the old 
— of oe. On ree - 

ity of approaching it on i 
town was fortified, and some of the gates 
are still preserved. 

Most of our readers are acquainted with 
the great divisions of this kingdom in an- 
cient times, and will recollect those which 
were established north and south of the 
Humber, under which a large 
of Yorkshire, and the whole 
land, Westmoreland, and North-Humber- 
land belonging to the northern power. Ed- 
win, king of Northumbria, possessed theen- 
tire territory from the banks of the Hum- 
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i 


BE 


of the structure. It 
kely, that a situation so favour- 
not neglected for the erection of 
in 


Hts 


ion of this place in the 
but the gradual encroach- 
crown of Scotland in suc- 
occasioned it to be sur- 
to Indulphus, when he succeeded 
Maleolm on the throne. After 
it no longer followed the re- 
of the —— states, but con- 
the authority of the Scottish 

th those few occasional inter- 
ich we shall notice in its mi- 


Ht 


i 
E 


of 
th 


in consequence of the victory 
t Edward, near Dunbar, (where 
thousand Scots fell on the field of 
such a general panic was felt 
the country, that he took posses- 
ion of Roxborough without the smallest 
@ppesition; and afterwards advancing 
itately on Edinburgh, in eight 
obtained the surrender of the castle. 
@accessor, who sustained the sceptre 
Vith a feeble hand, was not able to pre- 
serve the dominion which had been gai 


{His 


r 


u 


“if 


ne 


S 


castle devolved to the ish ; but 
about fourteen sgh mle of 
that prince it was lost by a stratagem, 
which deserves a distinguished place in 
the records of military talent. Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas to land about two 
hundred Highlanders in the harbour of 
Leith, with these he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and concealed them in the ruins 
of an ancient abbey. Twelve he habited as 
peasants, and sent them with an equal 
number of horses laden with forage to the 
portcnilis of the castle. They were ad- 
mitted without suspicion, and having 
murdered the sentinel, and given the ap- 
pointed signal to their companions, 
whole body rushed into the fortress and 
soon vanquished the feeble garrison with 
which .the castle was provided. The 
English trusted more to the strength of 
its natural situation than to a numerous 
body of troops, where interruption might 
easily be given to the supply of those 
provisions on which the security of the 
fortress must necessarily depend. 
Kirkaldie, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
presumed to hold this castle independently 
both of the Scots and the English, and 
for three-and-thirty days he their 
united efforts. The royal Mary, of 
Scotland, was then a prisoner in Eng- 
land, and his object was, by this spirited 
conflict, to obtain some terms favourable 
to her designs. When the walls were 
battered down, he to the garri- 
son gloriously to perish amidst the ruins 
of the fortress, but the gallantry of his 


companions was not equal to his own, the 
soldiers mutinied, and the place was 
surrendered. 

During the interregnum it sustained a 


siege of about two months against the 
parliamentary forces under Oliver Crom- 
well. At the revolution, the duke of 
Gordon commanded there for James the 
Second ; and it deserves to be noticed to 
the honour of that distinguished family, 
that he submitted his own and 
property to the mercy of his 
but made terms for every indivi 
der his authority. 

Nothing has since occurred in the mi« 
litary history of this fortress, excepting 
the short siege in 1745, which we shall 
pass over unnoticed, as that occurrence is 
doubtless familiar to the reader. 

The domestic history of this castle is 
extremely short. James the Sixth, the 
son “— ae mph was brought 
into the w ina 8 apartment, 
which is shewn to the traveller Under 
the floor of one of the were bu- 
ried the bodies of 

and hi is 


more shocking to the’ feelings of humanity 


ts, 
une 
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uent violation of the sacred 


coke ot occur in the ho 


to a later period than 

of any other country of 
the faith of a royal pro- 

ouths were induced to wand 
o 


and hurried to the block. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
(For the Mirror.) 


uently ready to listen to any proposal 
iewever’ dhgiueah, or from whatever 
quarter, which might have a 
poo, aa his shattered finances. 

es 


agent, a senator of Mantua, 
tcolo Antonio Matthioli, 

of state to the duke 
of Mantua, and who enjoyed the favour 
and confidence of Ferdinand, 
without holding the same situation. To 
this man d’Estrades addressed himself; 
his overtures were received by him with 
much eagerness, and after a great deal of 
secret and intrigue, in the 
course of which Matthioli made a j 


igher Casal was finally agreed upon. The duke 


In No. 59 of the Mrrnor, will be 
found a very correct account of the dif- 
ferent conjectures which have from time 
to'time been made, as to the name and 
quality of this mysterious individual, 

unded on the circumstances related b 

foltaire in his ‘ of Louis XIV.” 
and.on the scattered hints which are to be 
eollected from the writers who have had 
eccasion to allude to his melancholy his- 
tory. Among these speculations an opi- 
nion existed, that the celebrated iron 
mask was no other than the minister of 
an Italian prince ; but, of all the various 
conjectures that were hazarded, it obtain- 
ed, from its modesty, the least credence, 
though its accuracy is now placed beyond 
all reasonable doubt. M. Delort has ob- 
tained access to the public archives of the 
Freneh government, and has there disco- 
vered a series of correspondence minutel 
developing the transactions of the Frenc 
eourt with the Mantuan minister, and 
establishing, as clearly as it can ever be 
expected to be established, his identity 
with the iron mask. 

Le « ner in the year 1677, the 
abbé @’Estrades, the French envoy at 
Venice, formed a plan for acquiring and 


of Mantua was to receive a 

of 100,000 crowns for its surrender, and 
Matthioli himself was dismissed with a 
liberal t, and ises of advance. 
ment for his relations. D’Asfeld and 


ite, were 
secretly di bourhood 


lespatched 
ry of Casal, and in due time a body of 


put in motion in the same 


treaty should have received the confirma- 
tion of the duke of Mantua, in the usual 
diplomatic course. 
of the traty by Ferdinand pamed evs, 
e treaty by Ferdi away, 
and no glen heard of Matthioli’s 
arrival at Venice, where that eo | 
was to have taken place; while, 
dition to the extraordinary delay of his 
minister’s journey through the 
states, the duke himself begar to 
reasons for deferring his promised inter- 
view with the French general, D’A 
at Casal. In the meantime, the march 
of the French troops 
cealed, and all Ital 
rumours - to 
nand was ence pressed 
ts of Spain and 
still assured the 


securing to his master the important town French of his 


and fortress of Casal, in the dominions 
omerdare duke of oe ae This 

ce was a young man of very dissi- 
pated character, entirely under con- 
trol of his mother, a pri of the 
house of Austria; and of course under 
debauchery oo involving hie 

-Were constantly inv 

ip pecuniary difficulties, and he was con. 


fixed a day on which the 
ratification should take 


trades), 


pelled to execute a treaty, which 
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him from keeping his engagements with 
Remonstrance upon remonstrance 


orders 
esdeavour to entrap Matthioli, and to 
send him in safe custody to the fortress 
of Pignerol in Savoy, of which M. de St. 
Mars was governor. D’Estrades met 
with Matthioli at Turin, pope read 
had the effrontery to press him for the re- 
imbursement of expenses incurred during 
the late fruitless negociation. The abbé 
that Catinat (one of the officers 
had privately repaired to Casal) had 
been with money for that pur- 
pose, and that they should wait 
upon that officer. Matthioli, strangely 
unconscious of his danger, consented, and 

tr. 


aye tg on 


rite, om the coast of Provence; and, 
finally, to that of the Bastille. To each 
of these places he carried with him his 
miserable prisoner, constantly observing 
the most anxious and jealous precautions 
to keep his person concealed. Towards 
the close of his life, the excessive rigour 
of his treatment was considerably abated, 
and death at last released him from his 
imprisonment, in November, 1703, after 
having been confined twenty-four years 
and a half. In the journal kept by M. 
Du Jouca, the lieutenant of the Bastille, 
it is stated that the prisoner brought by 
St. Mars was obliged always to wear a 
velvet mask ; but there is no author- 
ity for the assertion that his features were 
every incased with iron; this, as well as 
most of the other circumstances which 
have been related ing “ the most 
i and astonishing of historical 
mysteries” (as the secret of the masque 
de i was — by Voltaire), me 
set down to the exaggeration, inven 
pc a a of cape monary ane extra- 
‘inary — secrecy which appears 
unquestionably to have been observed 
with regard to this celebrated prisoner 
(though not altogether without example), 
may probably have been as much owing 
to the over-officiousress of subordinate 
nts, whose whole attention and am- 


and bition were devoted to the perfect fulfil- 


“i De St. Mars received directions to 
treat Matthioli “de maniére qu'il ayt 


lieu de se repentir de la mauvaise con- historical 


duite qu’il a tenue ;” in short, he was to 
more than was absolutely 


areminutely detailed in the correspondence 
between St. Mars and Louvois, the French 
war minister, annexed to M. Delort’s 

After a few months’ confinement, 


“St. Mars states him to have shewed symp- 


of r - doubtless occasioned by 


ment of the orders of their superiors, as 
to those orders themselves. As it was, 
however, it did not prevent the real name 
and quality of the prisoner contined in 
the island of Sainte Marguerite from 
being known to contemporary as well as 
later authors, though, as has been men- 
tioned above, little attention was paid to 
their assertions. 

Such, stripped of all its a hal 
adjuncts, is, in brief, the solu’ this 

i problem. What a fruitful 
source has it been for the conjectures and 
hypotheses of the lovers of the marvel- 
lous, who probably will now give but 
small thanks ye ror-gineh a wu 
the mystery, if, indeed, w mit 
that it is cleared up. Let us, however, 
who have no wish to make a mystery 
where there really is none, rejoice that 
France no longer groans under a 
which permitted the commission of such 
atrocious and fiend-like acts of revenge ; 
and that, as the Bastille, with its conco- 
mitant evils of ae oe and secret 
imprisonment, awept away, 
there is happily no chance of the curious’ 
ever having to discuss the history of an- 
other Iron Mask. 

It only remains to be said that Mr. 
A is has published the same mate- 
rials which are contained in M. Delort’s 
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in an English dress, and with the 
recommendation of s more lucid 


of the book is 
of the Quarterly Review, just published, 
from which this brief account is abstracted 


of the Iron Mask in greater 
il, will find their curiosity amply re- 
paid by a reference to these publications. 


PARLIAMENTS. 
(For the Mirror. y 


As a parliament is in the course of 
ing elected, so far as it is elective, a 
t historical notice on the subject of 


est, meeting 
peers to lament and complain to each 


compound of two Celtic words, Parly 
and Ment, or Mend. The ancient Par- 
lemens of France were unlike the parlia- 
ments of England. In France the parle- 
mens were courts of justice. All their 
edicts were grounded on the ordonnances 
of the king. When there was any 
sition to ordonnances the kin; 
in person, and held what was 

de Justice. He declared that 


went 


anes - 
it. There was no mode of objecting to 
the will of the king, after a Lit de Jus- 
tice. It was common with the kings of 
France to seize upon the lands of their 
nobles, and make an ordonnance of se- 
questration, against which there was no 
remedy. The lands so seized were an- 
nexed to the dominions of the crown. 
Had the nobles of France defended their 

hts as the Barons of England did, 

france would not have remained so long 
a nation of slaves. 

Of our own parliaments, chrono! 
says, the first met in 1116, the year after 
St. Stephen’s (now the House of Com- 
mons) was built, but that the first regu- 
lar parliament was not held until 1203. 


In 1205, the Barons were first summoned 
to i t, and according to the above 
authority it was not before the year 1258 
that the counties were first authorized to 
send members to parliament. In 1264, 
the commons ot were accord. 
ingly summoned to attend in par 

which was followed in 1266 by the cities 
and boroughs being first represented. 

A parliament the ‘* Mad Parlia. 
ment,” was held at Oxford in the time 
of Henry II]. Another called the 
‘© Band Parliament,” was so named on ac. 
count of the barons coming armed against 
the Spencers, with coloured bands upon 
their sleeves, for distinction, in the time 
of Edward II. A parliament was held 
at Coventry, termed the ‘* Parliament of 
the Unlearned ” in the reign of Henry IV; 
and again at Coventry in the time of 
Henry VI; in which Edward, Earl of 
March, who afterwards was king, and 
several nobles, were attainted i 
treason. The parliament which met in 
February, 1426, was called the “ Parlia- 
ment Bats,” as the senators bei 
ordered to wear noswords, attended ar 
with clubs or bats. Their meeting too was 
held at Leicester, to avoid the tumult of 
a London mob. The Scotch parliament 
immediately after they had condemned 
and ordered for execution the celebrated 
Marquess of Montrose, proceeded with 
the same gravity to the trial and condemn- 
ation of thirty-four poor wretches for 

itchcraft. 


w 

Parliaments were often called and as 
quickly dismissed. They had frequently 
only one session, and once (in 1399) but 
a single day; and in that one day de- 
posed one king (Richard II) and set up 
another. 

The peers originally attended their 
duty in parliament at their own expense, 
but the representatives of the commons 
were always paid from the commencement 
of representation. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury these wages were fixed at four shillings 
per diem for knights of shires, and half that 
sum for each burgess. The qualification 
requisite for the former was 40/. pet 
annum. It appears too that strength of 
body and constitution was demanded, for 
the parliamentary writs about this period 
directed the electors to choose not only 
the wisest, but the stoutest men ( polen- 
tiores ad laborandum) that they might 
be able to endure the fatigue of the jout- 
ney and of close attendance. At a later 
period (1580) it was ordered by the House 
of Commons “that such members 3 
shall depart without license, be fined over 
and above the loss of their wages, and 
none to without leave of the 
speaker.” There is an act of parliament 
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of the 6th of Henry VIII. c. 16. upon 
this subject, which may be said to be ob- 
solete, as the penalty inflicted by it has 
now no longer any existence; by that 
act “every member who absents himself, 
without license from the house, and that 
license to be entered of record. in the 
derk’s book, shall lose his wages, and the 
for Dr 0 he serves ae = 
charged e wages against sai 
person, and his“executors.” Besides their 
pay; the members of the House of Com- 
had the privilege, for themselves 
‘their servants, of freedom from all 
but this privilege, as well as 
pay, attended on the members only. 
their actual services, and quitted 
end of each session, wing 
the few days which they might 
to employ in journeying to 
and returning home. 
The share of the clergy in the legisla- 
ture in ancient times, is thus remarked 


ina 


i 


pert 


tend in person, each chapter to send one 
Proctor, and the clergy of each diocese to 
send two “to consent to those 


proctors, 
things which should be ordained by the 
common council of the kingdom.’ As 


therefore they were only to ‘ consent,’ 

notto ‘ consult,’ the proctors could scarcely 

be reckoned a part of the commons ; they 

Po pate teceived wages and vad 

of parliament. ‘he eccle- 

pos mye he ae to lay taxes on 

themselves, Lg the consent of the other 

branches of the legislature wus necessary 
to give force to their decree.” 

anecdote no less important than it 

Ps gage to the present moment oc- 

in the reign of queen Anne, in 

which the freedom of election was as sin- 

gularly displayed as the virtue and inde- 

of an eminent judge strikingly 

ed the superiority of his au 

over the speaker of the House of 

Commons. In 1704, several freemen of 

the of Aylesbury had been re- 

fused the of voting at an election 

for'a member of parliament, though they 


eben ths 


alarmed at this step, made an 
of their house to make it penal for 
judge, council, or attorney, to as- 


sist at the trial; however, the Lord Chief 
Justice and several lawyers were hardy 
enough to oppose this order, and ht 
it on in the Court of King’s Bench. 
house, highly irritated at this contempt 
of their order, sent a sergeant at arms for 
Se ee ee Sets but that 
resolute defender of the laws bade him, 
with a voice of authority, begone; on: 
which they sent a second message by their 
speaker, attended by as many members 
as espoused the measure. After the 
speaker had delivered his ae his 
lordship replied to him in the following 
remarkable words :—‘‘ Go back to your 
chair, Mr. Speaker, within these five mi- 
nutes, or you may depend on it I’ll send 
you to re oe? you speak of your au- 
thority, but I tell you I sit here as an in- 
terpreter of the laws and a distributer of 
justice, and were the whole House of 
Commons in your belly, I will not stir 
one foot.” e 8 er was prudent 
enough to retire, weg hgh nng = were: 
equally prudent to let. the affair 
FRY. 





PHRENOLOGY.—AN ACTING 
CHARAD 


ScENE. 
A Phrenologisi’s Study.—Casts, Bores, 
and Skulls, arranged round the Room. 
Dr. Brain, Mrs. Atx1ins, a Child. 


Dr. Brain. Well, my Mrs. At- 
kins, I see that you have brought your 
son to be examined. 

Mrs. Atkins. Yes, sir, if you will 
have the goodness. Children are a great 
pleasure, but then they are a great care ; 
and a widow, especi a lone woman, 
cannot help feeling anxious about setting 
them out in life. Sy fg be 
only my twins, a girl and this boy—but 
still it 4 @ great trouble. One does not 
know what is fittest for them, poor 


things ! 

Dr. Brain. Phrenology is precisely 
what will ease that trouble, Mrs. Atkins. 
Our discoveries tend a to be 

int, by observing and following the 
Loreen ‘indications My friend Mr. 
Hewson, I think, sent you to me ? 

Mrs. Atk. Yes, sir; he told me that 
by looking at the boy’s skull—Take off 

our hat, William! and feeling the 
i a ee 


Dr. Brain. Organs, my good madam ! 
Call them organs ! 

Mrs. Atk. I beg your pardon, sir; I 
will. Mr. Hewson wal, that by feelin 
his bump—organs, I mean—you wou 
be able to tell me what to do with him. 
I should like to bring him up to the gro- 
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cery line, like’ his, father, and’ take him 
into the business at a proper time; but 
the boy, it seems, has read a fooliah book, 
called Robinson Crusoe, and is wild to 
go to sea.— Why don’t you take your hat 
off, William, and let the Doctor look at 
‘our Or; ? He won't hurt you, child. 
or all he’s so bold and full of tricks, 
the boy’s as shamefaced before company 
as his sister. Hold yourself up, William. 
Dr. Brain. How old is the young gen- 
man ? ; 
Mrs. Atk. Twelve, come next Michael- 
mas. va but a shrimp of a thing, = 
ite of his t spirit; too puny by 

half for a Sings: egy and he ate 80 

alike, that if it were not for their clothes 

we should never know them asunder. 

But J su . Doctor, that’s only their 

faces ? take it their ——- beg 

pardon—organs—are quite different ? 
Dr. Brain. Undoubtedly, my good 

Mrs. Atkins. Difference of sex is at- 
tended with difference of faculty. The 
perceptive ns, for instance, are usu- 
ally more developed in women; the re- 
flective, in men. This is quite a boy’s 
forehead. Come, sir, let me feel. I shall 
do you no harm. 

{The Doctor feeis the child's head ; Mus. 
Arxins walks about the room looking 
at the casts, and talking to hersclf. 
Mrs. Atkins. Dear me, how ghastly 

these faces look, as if they had been chop- 

ped off just under the chin! Were the 
sont people all beheaded, I wonder! Per- 

ape they’re taken from the French 
folks ong ago that were guillotined ! 

That skull looks for all the world, like a 

horse's. Have horses bumps like Chris- 

tians ? Oh, the wonderful works of na- 
ture ! 
Dr. Brain. A large distinctiveness— 

a@ prodigious combativeness—firmness 

strongly developed— adhesiveness small. 

R . Mrs. Atkins, this boy is the most 

striking instance of the truth of our sci- 

ence that I ever met with in the thous- 
ands that I have examined. I never saw 
the eae so strongly indicated. 

Let him go to sea by all means—indeed, 

_it would be of no use if you were to try 

to keep him at home. ith such a firm- 

ness, and sensativeness large, he would 
certainly run away. Besides, it would be 
a thousand pities. Here are all the organs 
that make a great warrior; a superb dis. 
tinctiveness—a finer combativeness than 
Lord Nelson ! I should like to have a 
cast of the boy. 

ie Se y: well-a-day ! 

» Brain. Acquisitiveness strong 
Mrs. Atk. Ay—ay—what’s that ? 
Dr. Brain. y, it means a desire to 

ossess ; which, in a boy, probably shows 


too! 


itself in a love of and ° 

and nuts, without being very scru 

as to the means by which they are ae. 
quired. © 

Mrs. Atk. > - cnaee a A art! 
See, William, how tor 
out! Yes, he—I take shame to ont is, 
but the boy stole all the apples off our 
a geen 4 car — 3 tie = -_ 

a gooseberry in the en for him. 
Etim trust his sister anywhere, she’s 
such a good little quiet thing—but Wil. 
liam. 

Dr. Brain. Never fear, Mrs. Atkins; 
it’s an excellent . under proper go- 
vernment, and will turn to a desire to 
capture Dutch spice ships and Spanish: 
argosies. You must send him to sea. 

Mrs. Atk. Ah, well-a-day! But, 
Doctor, how is it that you can tell all 
these things ? 

Dr. Brain. Why, look here, my good 


here, my good lady. 
child, 1 could show you what I mean in 
@ moment. 

Mrs. Atk. Run and fetch your sister, 
William. 


Dr. Brain. Ay, then I can explain 
the difference. I°ll venture to say there 
is not such a baté why don’t 
you go for your sister, my little man, as 
your mamma bids you ? 

Mrs. Atk. Why de you stand there 
like a simpleton ? Go for Fanny this me 
ment. 

Child. Pray, mamma, don’t be angry, 
Jam Fanny. 

Mrs. Aik. Oh, dear me! Dear me! 
bes is ~ of benign aoa ae , 

t out of my sight, you -for-noth- 
ing hussy. What will the Doctor say to 
be made such a fool ef ! 

Dr. Brain. Make a fool of me, Mrs. 
Atkins ! I should like to see the person 
that could do that. It is not all the 
tricks of men, women, and children, 
that can put down phrenology. But I 
give you warning, my good madam, that 
whatever trouble you may have with 
your son, you will have more with your 
daughter. I was never mistaken in a 
life, there are organs in that little 
fit to belong to Joan of Arc. Good 
morning, Mrs. Atkins! She'll follow 
the drum, I tell you; or, very likely, go 


Make a fool of hrenologist, indeed ! 
ea 
7 [Ezeunt. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Gucen Elisabeth's Prison at WMoodstock. 


e king’s manor, and « letter 
lenry Lee to the lord treasurer, 


and to encompass a great part, 
as the reputed boundaries of their several 
fields before it became thus enclosed. 
to this document the preambu- 
continued unti]-within memory of 
old then living.+ 
and parish of Woedstock 
Te nal 16 
families, 275 in 
manufactures, and others ; 
of 790 males and 857 females. 
is built on a fine healthy 
and bears marks of i 


Hl! 


Hed 
| 


5 


* For many interesting particulars respecting 
Woodstock, see the Mirror, vol. vii. 

*6 MSS. Nos. xxv. 25, 92—96. 
Xxvil. 46, 


of stone, and but few have — to great 
antiquity ; they appear sufficiently capa- 
cious, and indicate considerable pot on 
cial prosperity among the trades, and 


affluence and ease among the sw 
classes. The omsien bs helen 


the tympanum of the pediment in front 
of the cides we the Bhat arms. 
Near the church stood sev ancient 


tenements called king John’s cottages; 
they were taken down in 1755, and seve. 


the entrance of the town from Oxford, 
possesses ® pleasing views, and is surround. 
ed by well ornamented 


e town is noted for its excellent ma- 


nufacture of leather gloves, which article 
was introduced into Woodstock about the 


of polished steel, which su 
rose to an astonishing of 

so that a chain only weighing two ounces 
sold in France for £170. sterling. The 
cheapness of the Birmingham and Shef-. 





0 


field goods have, howeévér, caused the 
Woodstock manufacture greatly to de- 
cline. 

The internal government of Woodstock 
consists of five aldermen, one of whom 
is annually chosen mayor; a high stew- 
ard, a recorder, two chamberlains, a com- 
mon clerk, and fifteen capital 
The first om =, : ion B ao 

ted by Henry VI. in 1453. 

oo oti enlarged, or altered by 
succeeding monarchs. The present char- 
ter, under which the corporation act was 
granted by king Charles If. and is al- 
most the counterpart of that of New Wind. 
sor. A restrictive charter was forced u 

the borou h in the 4th of James II. but 
was soon after set aside b 

Ww as in a previous 
article is a to the contiguous 
parish of Bladon, of king John’s foun- 
dation, originally endowed for the main- 
tenance of a chantry priest, whose reve- 
nues received augmentation from Henry 
the Sixth. 

At the general valuation of ecclesiasti- 
eal benefices, 26th Henry VIII. the rec- 
tor of Bladon returned that he allowed a 
salary of £6. per annum, according to an 
ancient composition, to administer sacra- 
ments and sacramentals to the inhabi- 
tants of Woodstock ; that ‘Thomas Har- 
ris was chantor within the said chapel, 
and that the value of the lands and tene- 
ments belonging to the chantry was £6. 
per'annum. The reprises are specified 
as 12s. quit rent, payable to the lord ; 
18d. quit rent, payable to the guardians 
of ‘the church or chapel of Woodstock ; 
2s. 34d. quit rent, payable to the abbot 
and convent of Oseney and their succes- 
sors; and 9s. quit rent, payable to the 
lord of the manor of South Weston; a 
clear income to the aforesaid chantor, of 
£4. 14s. 44d. charged with 9s. 5d. tenths. 

A subsequent entry A £7. 2s. as 
the annual value of the lands, tenements, 
rents, and services, from arte at 
Hutchinson, clerk, parson of the chu 
of Bladon, William Evans, and Bene- 
dict Fittar, keepers of the chapel of New 
Woodstock, ate seized to the use of the 
mayor and commonalty of that place as 
tenants of the lord the king, to come and 
celebrate therein divine service daily, ac- 
cording to ~ form = tenure 8 Ietters 

tent, by Henry VI. king of 
England at Reading, in the 26th , Si 
of his rei * howe lands, &c. were 
charged wi e following payments :— 
To the king, 5s.—to the be of the 
hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 3s. 74d. 
—to alms given on the anniversary of 
John Careless, for his own soul and the 
soul of his parents, 6s. 8d.—to alms dis- 
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tributed on the anniversary of John Red- 
holde, for his own soul and the souls of 
his parents, 3s. 4d.—to alms on the anni. 
versary of John Spellsbury, for his own 
soul and the souls of his parents, 5s.—to 
gifts prod a ’ it years, for the 
souls of Henry g of England 

and his tors, 13¢. 4d. so that there 
remains > 105s. O§d.—the tenths, 


10s. 6d. 
1 Edw. VI. The following is the sub. 
tive to this 


T 
people” * in Woodstock is 


at 
“ The chunire % St. Margarete, 
was founded by one Edward Crofte, Esq. 
on cad goede el 
ve a to pray for 

Christen’ coules in. the seyd church for 
ever. The incumbentis, Sir Edmund 
Jones,+ of 40 years of age, a man of 

ood conversation, and well learned. He 
ath for his salary the revenue of the 
said land and tenement, of £8. 10s. pet 
abn. value, and no other living, the re/ 
prises of which are 15s. yt Clear, 
£7. 13s. 104d. The estimated weight of 
the plate is 9 ounces; the ornaments, &. 
of the chantry, at 3s. 4d.” 

“ The chuntre of ot Lady in the sayd 
Chapel was founded by the inhabitants of 
the town, to mayntain a chuntry prest to 

y for the soules of the seyd inhabitants 
‘or evermore. Sir Martin Cave, prest, 
incumbent there, of the age of 50 years; 
& man well learned, mete to kepe a cure, 
hath no other lyvinge. Value of the 
land, &c. £10. 7s. 4d., reprises yearly, 
3s. 114d., clere, £10. 13s. 44d. Ora- 
ments, plate, &c.—none.” 

“ Memg.—That the sayd towne of 
Woodstock b’ng a m’rkete and corporat 
towne, near to the kynges maj'tie* manor, 
whereunto he doth com’ly repayer, is dis- 
tant from the p’she churche of Bladon 
half a mile. And the seyd inhabitants 
of Woodstocke hath always had the seyd 
chapell to mynister there all maner of 
sacraments or sacramentals, &c. 
there were but the foresayd 2 os 
prests, and also one of the prests 
a paryshe prest, and also 300 houselyng 
peop le ov’r above the 360.” 

t may be remarked, that King Henry 
VIII. granted the church to the corpo- 
ration, at the dissolution of religious 
houses ; but the patronage is in the 
Marlborough family. 

The south part of the church is a frag- 


* Persons of competent age to receive the 


+ Sir was a clerical title attached to a certain 
standing in the university. 
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vi 


ff 


y 
pointed arches, having 
ious sculp- 


oi adorned with various 

the human countenance, all dis- 
ilar, tending to produce a comic effect. 
northern of the church was re- 


if 


ve 


iE 


added to the west end, of fair 
and modest architecture. The 
is furnished with handsome pews, 
good organ. ‘There are eight bells 
wer, and chimes which play 
hours, having a different tune 
ery day in the week. 
tp Woopstock was built in a 
ngs egy on the — of the 
but for ages been gra- 
decaying ; now only one venerable 
n, and a few irregular houses of 
ior order, remain, the greater 
its inhabitants being attracted 
its more favoured rival. 
: oodstock returned burgesses to 
t 30th and 3lst Edw. I., and 
twards in the three first parliaments 
Mary, when intermitting in 
the four succeeding, had additional privi- 
leges granted, 8th Eliz., and has returned 
ever since the 13th year of that queen.— 
Dunkin’s MS. Collections for Ozxford- 
shire, Wootton Hundred. 
* Vide“ Woodstock,” by the author of ‘‘ Wa- 
>” passim. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Hublic Fournals, 


A NEGRO SACRIFICE. 


Tux following very curious account of 
Negro ifice is given by an eye- 
notes to 


ness :—we extract it —< at 
& Tecent pamphlet on the West India 
question. Our classical readers will be 

by it of the Choephore of 
Easchylus ; and all our readers will be 

its resemblance to the sacrifices 
to the alluded to in Deuteronomy 
xiv. 1. xxvi. 14. xxxii. 17. and in other 
parts of Scripture : 

“In Jamaica there had been a severe 
distemper prevailing for some time ; it had 
a very old African 

very 
tributed 


, and surrounded by those who 
Were in health ; two were con! to their 
beds, and, to procure their health, old 


Ppies : 

ha! Juba! Mimba! me call you by your 
born-day name to please you ! t 
me give yen eens give you nyama, 


bout 1785, and at the same time a and 


cocos, 
cies of roots) ‘ and more than that, me. 
give you bread, and sugar and water; 
and what you think? here me give you 
rum (exalting her voice, and scattering 
the sacrifice about), but me don’t give 
you salt, because Duppies don’t like salt : 
now look, all this me give you to make 
my poor pickenninies (children), Quash- 
eba and Cudjoe, live. I beg you upon 
my you was my. 
husband when you was living—do, Qua- 
mina, you was my brother—do, Cooba, 
you was my own pickenniny—and do, 
Juba and Mimba, you was my pickenniny 
Pickenninies (grand children) If you 
make Quasheba and Cudjoe get well, 
every year I will give you fowls, and 
cocos, and nyams, and plantains, and 
sugar and water, and bread, and more 
than that (exclaiming with energy), and 
more than that, I will give you grog— 
what you think ? but 1 won’t give you 
salt, because Duppies do not love salt ; 
but if you think to take my i 
pickenninies to come live with you in 
this cold, cold dirt—I tell you whatl 
you, Coobenha! you, Quamina! you, 
Cooba ! you, Juba! you, Mimba! But 
I don’t want to quarrel with you, me 
be love you too pane beg. you no 
ill my pickenninies. ou hungry, 
here Rec if you want drink, here is 
sugar and water, and more—here is grog ! 
strong ! what do you think ? 
, don’t take my pickenninies! Coos 
benha, you was my husband before ti 
you had plenty wife besides me, but 
never had any man but you one, since I 
came from Guinea—till you dead, except- 
ing Creole Cuffy and Coromontee Cudjoe 
—all my pickenninies was for you 
make me ask you, did me ever thieve 
hing from you? Cudjoe! you was 
ms Eh wa 8 make my pick- 
nd my bro- 
pg cf lg len Fae arn 
e 
Quasheba and Cultjoe, get well—no make 
them dead.’ Here she again scattered 
her offering.” 


A DEFORMED MAN, A LORD. 
Tus we suspect is a popular fa)lacy. 
after acareful perusal of t the most ant 
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imply gentility, and the right to coat ar- 
sane, Tout antag further) in persons 
thus qualified. But the sinister bend is 
more probably interpreted, by the best 
writers on this science, of some irregu- 
larity of birth, than of bodily conforma- 
tion. Nobility is either hereditary, or by 
creation, commonly called patent. Of 


what king’s reign is it sage ~ ig 
the grounds of nob ee by the 
learned Mr. Ashmole, *¢ Services in 
the Field or in the Council Chamber,” he 


judiciously sets down ‘ Honours con- 
ferred by the sovereign out of mere bene- 
volence, or as favouring one subject ra- 
ther than another, for some likeness or 


9 

conformity observed (or but sup; ) in 
him to the royal nature ;” and instances 
the graces showered upon Charles Bran- 
don, who “ in his person bei 
thought not a little to favour the port an 
bearing of the king’s own majesty, was 
yy that sovereign, King Henry the 

nt 
highly promoted and preferred.” Here, 
if any where, we thought we had disco- 

a clue to our researches. But after 

a painful investigation of the rolls and 
records under the reign of Richard the 
Third, or Richard Crouchback, as he is 
more a designated in the chronicles, 
ee den at ee 
that part,_-we do not find that that 
monarch any such lordships, as 
are here pretended, upon any subject, or 
subjects, on a simple plea of “ con- 
formity ” in that respect to the “ royal 
nature.” The posture of affairs in those 
tumultuous times, preceding the battle 
of Bosworth, possibly left him at no 
leisure to attend to such niceties. Fur- 
Sar inquidtes of England 
our } kings who 
preceded; or followed him, being generally 


most by in that fighting age” Another 
motive, which inclines us to scruple the 
validity of this claim, is the remarkable 
fact, that none of the persons, in whom 
the right is supposed to be vested, do 
ever insist upon it themselves. There is 
no instance of any of them “ sueing his 
tent,” as the law-books call it ; much 
Tess of his having actually stepped up 
into his proper seat, as, so qualified, we 
might expect that some of them would 
have had the spirit to do, in the House 
of Lords. On the contrary, it seems to 
be a distinction thrust upon them. “ Their 
title of eed one of their own body, 
speaking of the common people) I never 
much valued, and now I entirely despise: 
and yet they will force it upon me as an 
honour which they have a right to be. 
stow, and which I have none to refuse, 
Upon a dispassionate review of the sub- 
ject, we are disposed to believe that there 
is no right to the peerage incident to mere 
bodily configuration ; that the title in 
dispute is merely , and depend. 
ing upon the breath the common 
people ; which in these realms is so far 
from the power of conferring nobility, 
pe the on. a 
in nothi More unan J 

than in the maxim: that the King is 
sole fountain of honour.— New Mon. Mag. 


MRS. RADCLIFFE’S ROMANCES. 


[Ar a time when Mrs. Radcliffe’s Ro- 
mances may be for a less sum * 
than the loan of them would originally 
have cost from a Se we 
cannot perhaps do better quote the 
following just critique on this Ledy’s 
Works, from the last Number of that ex- 
cellent periodical, the New Monthly 
Magasine. They occur in a review of a 
posthumous souleation of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, which we shall notice in a week or 
two.—ED. ] 


Curiosity has seldom been more 
strongly excited by any announcement, 
than by that of Mrs. Radcliffe’s new 
romance. The great and genuine popu- 
poe hn successive ae wi 

imagination so mat’ 

ew and fearful pictures, and which 
ve been to so many “ fair and inno- 
cent” novel-readers as a first love ; her 
retirement, suddenly adopted in the 
* Two Volumes, with plates, only Ten Shillings. 
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tohope for. Long as the interval is since 
the “ Italian” was published, and rich 
as it has been in pot of fiction, ‘* the 
great Enchantress of Udolpho” held lone 
and unquestioned supremacy over that 
delicious ion — — b> mye was 
first di at idding. Her popu- 
has stood a severe test ; but, inetead 
at fading away, has strengthened into 
fame. Since ep age to — — 
has developed processi magnifi- 
cence for his genius, aided by startling 
contrasts and moral paradoxes; Miss 
Porter and her sister have finished a series 
of teplete with smooth, glossy, 
transparent beauty; Miss Edgeworth 
has exhibited views of — oo 
the nursery to the grave, ov 
ef Irish to fe saloons of English 
noblemen, illuminated by the glancing 
dour, 


Austen has displayed all the delicacy of 
female observation, and developed all the 
fervour of the female heart ; and the 


gitl’s first wonder, and to supply the last 
solace to her grandame’s age, thumbed 
over, borrowed, and thought of 
To the fancies of her 


as often as ever ! 
numberless readers, she seemed to hold 


august sway over the springs of terror, 
almoat as the Siddons of Novelists. 


power, and to what extent it 

may be ascribed to the charm of the sub- 
owe which the authoress selected. If the 
was chiefly in her range of 

» she, at least, first showed how 

to it, and has alone been able to 
and arrange its varieties so as to 

deep and lasting impression. 

ved hint from the farcical 


peated r,s The ground 
c was, no doubt, well adapted to 
purpose ; but the enchantments she 
there did not derive their influence from 


trickery. 
ledge of the pulses of curiosi 
in the human heart; and a nice discri 
mination in ap 


tual heroes and heroines of her story as 
they read ; and when they rise from the 
perusal, instead of having become inti- 
mate with a rich of Suse, they 
seem to have a long 
interesting adventures to their individual 
history. It is idle, however, to dispute 
about the means, when the end is so ap- 
parent ; to contend that that which has 
endured so long, had no principle of vi- 
tality ; that books which have been de- 
voured by thousands, have no legitimate 
hold on the sympathies ; or that an effect 
is easily produced, which a hundred 
well-trained imitators have attempted to 
produce in vain !—Jbid. | 


MR. SMEDLEY JONES; or, OLD 
HEADS ON YOUNG SHOUL- 
DERS. 


Upow one of my days of infant inno- 
cence I lined my cousin Proby’s hat with 
birdlime, out of revenge, because he had 
bree dine ee 
birds’ eggs, which, at Ppy epoch 
of puerile simplicity, I had purlcined 
from certain nests in Hadley grove. The 
poor lad found his beaver as immovable 
as the plumed cap of the son of Maia; 
and much hot water and many screams 
were expended before it could be dis- 
ape from his head. My mother Ba 
seriously angry ; but my poor aunt 
by, mother es the vietee aforesall, as 
gentle a being as ever suffered a family to 
run wild upon the common of their own 
inclinations, exclaimed, ‘ Well, never 
mind! he meant no harm; there is no 
putting old heads on young shoulders !” 
My aunt’s asseveration a 
to my su’ uent experience, ie 
fied y my exceptions ;—the one pam 
real, and the other mental. The Coun. 
tess of A——— has a pair of very juvenile- 
looking shoulders, with a very wrinkled 
head screwed 
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confront. The mental exception is one 
Smedley Jones, lately an articled clerk to 
an attorney—I beg his pardon, a solicitor 
—in Furnival’s Inn, Holborn; but re- 
cently out of his time, and therefore qua- 
lified to kill game upon his own account. 
He wears black f-gaiters, and is a 
member of the Philonomic Society; ex- 
hibits much wisdom, little whisker, and 
no shirt collar; simpers; makes a gentle 
ber at the close of every sentence, with 

chin touching his left collar-bone ; 
riticises the new law courts; wears lead- 
coloured gloves ; affects a beaver with a 
broad brim; nods at the close of every 
sentence when - Court of Lager gid 

mounces a judgment, by way of en- 
Deal the — pn ag an Lig and 
carries his ee to his tailor’s nn 
blue bag, that they ma: for briefs. 
there a lame clerk Tat the Three Per 
Cent. Consol Office at the Bank, with 
whom Smedley Jones appears to be on 
terms of considerable intimacy. I rather 
suspect that the motives of this conjunc- 
tion is that the latter may obtain private 
information with respect to certain funded 
property, appertaining 10 certain widows 
and maidens, his attention to whom rises 
and falls accordingly. It is an unques- 
tionable fact, that whenever a young man 
rises, like Smedley Jones, upon his toes 
in walking; waltzes with every thick- 
ankled girl, that would otherwise be a 
wall.flower for the whole evening ; looks 
benevolently downward upon his own 
cheeks, si a second at church, and 
boasts of belonging to no club, he may, 
to a certainty, be set down as one who 
means to let fly an arrow at Plutus 
through the Temple of Hymen. 

It ‘s quite edifying to meet Smedley 
Jones at a dinner-party. The first thing 
he does, on ag. | the drawing-room, 
is to take upa Las yoga air of no 
common sagacity. it pens to be 
Woodstock, he smiles with 4 aspect of 
compassionate disdain, and informs the 
by-stender that he objects to historical 
novels, and that he prefers going to the 
came ae tard Cneeedan ~ 
Bishop Burnet. Upon the appearance 
the mistress of the castes” he takes a 
peed aude Bic: sofa ; pel so veer to its 
edge, that slightest ward move- 
ment of that article of furniture would 
seat him where he ought to be. He 
smooths down the sand-coloured hair of 
the matron’s accompanying offspring with 
an air of ineffable interest ; inquires after 
dear Charles; hopes to see sweet little 
Emma ;_ and ejaculates, “ Oh, pray 
now,” when mamma ex a doubt 
as to her appearance. He then talks of 
the sea as beneficial. to children, and re« 


commends Worthing, because it bas no 
cliff. When dinner is announced, he 
looks sharply round for some female 
whose io rather swerves from the per. 
i , aware that heiresses are sel. 
straight-backed ; tucks her lean arm 
under his, and maneeuvres to sit next to 
her at table. Whilst in the act of de 
scending the stairs, our proprietor of an 
old head upon young takes 
due care that the tongue which vibrates 
in the mouth of it shallejaculate, “‘ What 
a capital house this is!” in accents suffi. 
ciently loud to be overheard by the 
master or mistress of the mansion. He 
dilutes his wine with water, to adapt it 
to his conversation ; and enlarges upon 
the folly of the maxim, “a reformed 
rake makes the best husband.” I have 
heard him tell, nineteen times over, the 
anecdote of his uncle, Major Flush, who 
thirty years back, at a dinner with Sir 
Phelim O’Four-bottle, poured his claret 
into his boots, aware that they would 
stand a soaxing better than the coats of 
his stomach. This gives Mr. Smedley 
Jones an opportunity of observing how 
different things are at present ; with an 
addition, that one glass of wine at din. 
ner, and two after it. should never be 
exceeded by any man who wishes to ren- 
der himself acceptable to the ladies. He 
amy to a society for converting Cap. 
tain Parry’s Esquimaux, at the North 
Pole, from the errors of their ways. I 
have this fact from his own mouth, hav. 
ing had the misfortune to sit next but 
one to him at dinner, at old Spinsuit’s, 
the Chancery bartister. The interveni 
paivioanl Nev Miss Creek, of U; 
ton, a white-vi Ww 
ine cuahent wie woke the 
Three-per-cent. Office, has introduced to 
his acquaintance. I rather think Spin. 
suit has been instructed to se and 
settle their m articles, Miss Creek 
having retired with the rest of the 
my flank was cruelly exposed. The 
old headsman accordingly brought 
juvenile left shoulder forward, and occu 
pied the vacant seat. He asked me 
did not think the Esquimaux at the 


his 
if I 
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where he expressed a hope that Mr. 
Freeling would push him. Finding, upon 
inquiry. that his brother George 

at the last house in Cecil Street, which 
overlooks the mud-bank of the river 


y ; the junior partner of which estab- 
t, ** sitting under the same mi- 
nistet” at Hoxton, had promised to push 
bim. Finding that Sweetwort and Com- 
hegre oe gee 
in said, “ I ho ey will,’ which 
ease for me rod of , +> amiable 
chin-dropping bows, which I have already 
. * For myself,” continued my 
companion with the antique 
ag have a Ngee is a rages to 
one le ju . who the home 
circuit next —_ he fam: somethin 


a 


make jt one.” ‘ Not but what 
box. myself,” continued Mr. Smedley 
Jones,—with a look that he meant for 
arch—“ here it is :”” so saying, he pulled 
out of his coat-pocket an oblong box, 
with an amber lid. ‘‘ May I perish,” 
thought I, “if it does not come from 
We shall now be pestered with 
the orthodox scries of quadrille 
tunes.” When this machine had inter- 
conversation for the usual period, 
had “ said its say,” I was in hopes 
i had done with it: * sar ene 
regular approach__not yet.” It was 
egain wound up, a set a-going, 
o little Spinsuit, who 
bolted into the dining-room in quest 
ef anorange. These little attentions gra- 
tify mothers, and are to procure the 


=... a pasa y tation to preven 
now ensued a regular struggle 
between Mr. Smedley Jones’s tongue and 
wy taciturnity. He is one of those civil 


Teightoune he ee speak to Sd 
; vi have any thing 
to communicate tie L Mai 


was accordingly 
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asked what I thought of. the: Catholic 
Question. I had entertained 'no thoughts 
upon the subject. ‘ Indeed !” was the 
reply. The next interrogatory to which 
I was subjected, was, ‘“* Who was the 
author of Junius?” I protested that I 
had never given the matter a moment’s 
reflection. This, however, did not stop 
the subject, and I was condemned to lis- 
ten to the usual harangue, with the 
words “ Sir Philip Francis, Lord Chat. 
ham, Lord Shelburn, bound copy at 
bankers, and tall man at letter box ”— 
emphasized after the accustomed manner. 
Then followed the banking system of 
Scotland, the Rev. Edward Irving, (whose 
watch I fear is still in pawn ;) the death 
of the dowager Empress of Russia, Cra- 
neoscopy, and Tooke on Currency, All 
which topics were by me, jointly and se- 
verally, returnedignoramus. Mr. Smed- 
ley Jones’s battery here suffered a mo- 
mentary pause ; whereupon, “ Thinks I 
to myself!’’ now for my turn. “ Since 
Nature has clapped an old head upon his 
young shoulders, Art shall insert a young 
ead between my old ones. Fifty-one 
shall start the topics which twenty-one 
ought to have discussed.” Accordingly I 
asked Mr. Smedley Jones, to his no small 
dismay, what he thought of Mrs. Hum- 
by’s Cherry Ripe and the Lover’s Mis- 
take. I took it for granted that he had 
seen Paul Pry on horseback, at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre. I animadverted u 
Madame Pasta’s Medea; was Bhat 
Signora Garcia had picked up a Yankee 
husband ; mentioned that I had seen Sir 
Thomas Beevor and Cobbett, in Saint 
Paul’s Church-yard, in the character of 
the Goose and Gridiron ; wondered why 
Potier came to the French theatre in Tot- 
tenham-street ; and asked him if he could 
tell me what had become of Delia. Nor 
did I not regret that Miss M. Tree had 
changed her situation, and taken to enact 
plays at Florence, in lieu ot operas at 
Covent-Garden. It is thus that extremes 
produce each other. If twenty-one mo- 
nopolizes all the sense at the dinner-table, 
fifty-one must take to the nonsense or 
hold its tongue. ‘“ Sir,” said the moralist 
of Bolt-court, upon an occasion somewhat 
similar, “ he talked of the origin of evil, 
whereupon I withdrew my attention, and 
thought of Tom Thumb.” I fear that 
Smedley Jones has by this time become 
almost as wearisome to the reader at se- 
cond hand, as he was originally to the 
writer. I shall therefore conclude with 
this observation :—All monsters ought to 
be smothered ; and wherever Nature puts 
an old head upon young shoulders, the 
sooner the one is knocked off the other the 
better.””-Vew Monthly Mag. 
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She Gatherer. 
* 5 am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”— TVotton 


SECRET WRITING.—AN EPI. 
GRAN 


Sars = to Bill, twould give megreat 


if scones secret hand could write ; 
Of that, says Bill, you do not stand in 


Since what you write, none but yourself 
can read. 
W. D—c. 


EPIGRAM. - 
“Ts & vain, my good man,” 
one day, 
Toa b whe desily did press, 
For aa if I give but a penny 


said a 


M sclet will be penny-less.”” 
: ee DANIELS. 


EPITAPH 


In Tottenham Church-gard, to the me- 

of Mrs. Deborah White, who 

“had on the 25th of July, 1805, at the 

: age of 40. " 

Sorrow and pain is worn me quite! 

bg death is welcome at my sight, 
life ied : was only a dream ? 
And‘ every earthly thing was mean, 
may ie ae hot weep at me, 
And you the one shall ‘see. 


- IRISH BINDING. 
(aN OLD JOKE VESIFIED:) 
Tesqur, 2 true ianens col » as e’ er trod 


Once was rent by his minster, & some 1e books 
to get bound ; 

Bibles, essays and poems, and works of 
VIRTU, 

To be deck'd in gilt letters, in enutlet 

. and blue. ’ 

When the artisan eyed them, in terms of 

his trade, 


“ Some of these must be done in mo- 
Rocco,” he said, 

“¢ These bibles in Turxey; and as for 
the rest 

“TI think BASIL sand Russia will suit 


“hould your 


a best.” > 
“ Faith.” “i od é 
a outlandish stuff, 
“ Sure ae sa rRisH binding do well 
? 


enough 

Why these outlandish elves would you be 
after troubling ? 

Masther told me to get them all bound 
here in puBLix.”’ 


THE MIRROR, 


A reson who had a friend that was 
very learned, and by profession a watch. 
maker, used to style him, “ a sage 
dealer in time.” 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE'S SHIP, 


Tne ship in which Sir Francis Drake 
round the world was, by order of 
queen Elizabeth, laid up at tford, 
Sous it long continued an object of ad. 
miration. For some time, it appears to 
have been usual to make parties to dine 
or sup on board. When it was so far 
decayed as to be necessarily broken up, 
a chair was made of one of: the planks, 
and: presented to the University of Ox. 


“we'll have our rovided ° su 
brought on board Sir F Pe ranie Dat 


ship, that hath cammpennell ts 
where, with full cups and tenpion te we 


will do sacrifice for a 
eee ae 
Cowley has the following ¢ on 
ee me 6 <plgmm 
Upon the chilir'mads ox of Sie Pest 
. Drake's ship, to the Univer. 
sity Library ¢ Oxford, by John Dele, 


of Deptford, Esquire. 
* * To this great ship, which round: he 
globe has ru 
and + aoe iasvithe chariot fhe 
. This P Pythagorean ship, (for it ly 
: Wishow 5 men oer 80 deserv'd 6 


By know age once, and transforma. 

di her nda this sacred allow, 

Drake and his ship Gould net’ have 
wish’d from fate 

A more blest station, or more blest 
estate ; 

For lo! ‘a seat of endless rest is ven, 

To her in Oxford, and ‘to 
Heaven.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IN our next we shall answer our numerous cor. 
respondents, for whose communications we in 
the meantime return our thanks. 

A Supplementary Number of the Mintos is 

price Twopence, embellished with's 

beautiful Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, engraved 
on steel. It also contains a copious Memoir of 
that distinguished individual, with the Title, 
Preface, and Index to Vol. VIL. 

The Seventh Volame of the Mrerox, price Five 
Shillings, is now ready for delivery, and may be 
had of the Publisher and all Booksellers. 
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